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PRODUCED  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  “RETAIL  SYSTEMS  ALERT 


How  Arthur  ‘  helps  NIKE  run  at 
maximum  performance. 


Arthur 


THE  DECISION  SUPPORT  COMPANY" 


COM5IHARE. 

Retail 


Maximum  performance.  It's  what  NIKE 
delivers  to  its  customers  and  it's  what  NIKE 
demands  from  its  solution  partner  providers. 
That's  why  NIKE  selected  Comshare  Retail's 
Arthur™  Decision  Support  Applications  for  its 
merchandise  planning. 

Using  client/server  technology,  Arthur  gives 
NIKE  the  power  to  test  their  merchandise 
offerings,  plan  buys,  re-plan,  and  adjust 
to  market  conditions.  All  at  the  touch  of 
a  button. 

Arthur  is  the  technology  and  the  methodology 
that  allows  NIKE  to  deal  with  demand,  meet 
the  need,  and  perform! 

If  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it.  Because  Comshare 
Retail  understands  retail  issues,  Arthur  makes 
a  perfect  fit  for  NIKE. 

Call  1.800. 479.  RETAIL  and  mention 

ext.  150  or  e-mail  us  at  arthur@comshare.com 

for  more  information. 
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All  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  processors. The  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  Processor  logos  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corp,  The  Wall  St,  Journal,  2/27/96.  Reprinted  from  The  Wall  St.  Joumai 
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•ve^'^li  rrr^  _ _ _  Once  again,  NCR  is  leading  the  way  in  data  warehousing. 

'#^  IN  DATA  1  Using  our  incredibly  robust  Teradata®  database,  we’ve  teamed 

with  EMC®  to  build  the  world’s  first  data  warehouse  large 
enough  to  handle  11  terabytes  of  data.  Or  2.75  billion  pages  of  text. 


Only  we  can  make  news  this  big. 


WAREHOUSING 


Our  highly  scalable  WorldMark™  servers  allow  you  to  turn  mountains  of  raw 
data  into  useful  information  with  unprecedented  speed,  giving  you  unmatched 
querying  capabilities. 


Only  NCR  WorldMark  servers  offer  you  a  platform  that  scales  from  SMh 
to  clusters,  to  MPh  allowing  you  to  start  your  data  warehouse  small  and  grow  it 
to  any  size.  To  get  more  information  about  NCR’s  scalable  data  warehouse,  call 
1  800  CALL-NCR,  ext.  3000.  Or  experience  our  data  warehousing  capabilities 
firsthand  at:  http://www.ncr.com 


®NCR 


396  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc,  All  rights  reserved.  EMC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  EMC  Corp.Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and  WorldMark  Is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corp.  ©1996  NCR  Corporation.  Ali  rights  reserved. 
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A  Division  of  The  Neiman  Marcus  Group 


Neiman  Marcus  Likes  to  plan  their  annual 
Christmas  Book  far,  far  away  in  advance. 

In  the  fast-paced  world  of  catalog  retailing,  you 
need  innovative  merchandise  and  conquering 
plans  to  keep  your  customers  loyal  and  to  outfight 
your  competition.  That's  a  lesson  NM  Direct  has 
learned  well. 


COM5HARE 

Retail 


Rebel  Alliance's  X-wing  starfighter  from 
Lucusfilm's  Star  Wars.  As  pictured  in,  Neiman  Marcus 
The  1996  Christmas  Book,  page  113. 


Neiman  Marcus  Direct, 
may  the  force  of  Arthur' 

be  with  you. 


Arthur 


Whether  it's  with  a  sleek  and  sophisticated 
Jaguar  XK8,  a  fantasy  Airstream®  trailer,  or  the 
imagination-challenging  X-wing  starfighter,  you 
can  count  on  NM  Direct  to  transport  customers 
to  new  heights  of  luxury  and  fashion  with  their 
famous  Christmas  Book.  And  every  year,  NM  Direct 
counts  on  Arthur  to  help  plan  the  business 
strategy  for  this  and  over  70  other  catalogs. 

Using  client/server  technology,  Arthur  lasers 
through  NM  Direct's  many  layers  of  data  and 
in  hyperseconds  brings  back  the  valuable 
information  that  enables  them  to  make  the 
right  planning  decision  quickly.  With  Arthur, 

NM  Direct  can  plan  for  as  many  scenarios  as 
possible  so  they  can  choose  the  course  of 
action  that  will  secure  success. 

In  retail,  your  empire  is  under  constant  attack. 
Win  the  wars.  Plan  with  Arthur. 

Call  1.800.479.RETAIL  and  mention  ext.  150, 
or  e-mail  us  at  arthur@comshare.com  for 
more  information. 
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With  cybermalls  closing  left  and  right, 
retailers  are  turning  to  competitively 
priced  Web  hosts  to  watch  over  their  sites. 
By  Cheryl  Gerber 
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Sure,  deciding  how  to  add  remote  or  internet  access  on  your 
network  is  tough.  But  don’t  take  a  dive  off  the  deep  end.  Turn  to 
Stallion  Technologies.  Whether  it’s  Microsoft  NT  RAS,  Netware 
Connect  or  any  UNIX  remote  communications  server,  Stallion’s 
Easy  Connection  family  is  the  solution.  In  fact,  no  other  family  of 
host  adapter  cards  offer  more  performance  for  the  price.  You  get 
a  choice  of  architecture,  including  PCI,  ISA,  &  EISA.  Which 
means  you  can  easily  connect  the  serial  devices  you  need  to  your 
network;  modems,  ISDN  terminal  adapters,  printers,  terminals 
and  more.  You  won’t  need  to  worry  about  bottlenecks,  either. 
Stallion’s  Easy  Connection  family  delivers  both  8  and  16  port 
modules-enabling  your  network  to  expand  from  8  to  512  connec¬ 
tions.  Need  faster  speeds?  No  problem.  The  Easy  Connection 


family  races  to  the  rescue  with  port  speeds  of  up  to  920  Kbits 
per  second-  per  port.  So  stay  on  safe  ground.  Go  with  Stallion. 
Call  800-347-7979  today,  and  get  your  hands  on  a  $25.00 
rebate  with  each  Easy  Connection  adapter  you  install,  plus  a  free 
copy  of  Harvey  McKay’s  best-selling  book,  “Swim  With  The 
Sharks;’’  Of  course,  you’ll  also  receive  more  information  on  the 
Easy  Connect  product  line,  the  host  adapter  cards  with  the  best 
price  and  performance  in  the  industry.  Stallion  also  offers  a 
complete  family  of  terminal  servers,  which  means  deciding 
how  to  add  remote  or  internet  access  on  your  network  won’t 
be  so  tough,  after  all. 


*  Not  tied  to  any  other  special  pricing  or  promotion.  One  copy  of  Harvey  McKay’s  “Swim  With 
The  Sharks”  per  customer.  Offer  expires  June  30, 1996. 


/tollion 

Your  Remote  Access  Connection 


MICROSOFT- 

WINDCMSh/r-v 

COMRMIBLE 


It  runs  with 
NetWare 


stallion  Technologies,  Inc.  U.S:  l-(800)  347-7979;  (408)  477-0440;  fax  (408)  477-0444;  http://www.staUion.com.  Australia;  61-7-3270-4242;  fax  61-7-3270-4245. 
Germany:  49-6102-7397-0;  fax  49-6102-7397-10.  Singapore;  65-735-1505;  fax  65-735-3616.  ©  1996  Stallion  Technologies,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark, 
licensed  exclusively  by  X/Open  Co. ,  Ltd.  Other  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


A  REVIEW  OF  RETAIL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  BUSINESS  HAPPENINGS 


THE  FASHION  CENTER’S 


KIOSK  ON  SEVENTH  AVE. 
AND  39TH  ST.  GIVES  BUYERS 
SHOWROOM  INFORMATION 


Inc.  server  permanently 
trained  on  www.fashion 
center.com.  (Sun,  along  with 
Informix  Corp.,  LANcomp, 
Infomat  Publishing  and 
Webology  Group,  donated 
hardware,  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  project.) 

The  site  has  the  potential  to 
be  of  particular  value  to  buy¬ 
ers  from  smaller  shops,  which 
may  not  be  affiliated  with  a 
buying  office,  a  service  that 
helps  facilitate  appointments 
and  negotiate  deals.  But  it  still 
has  some  obstacles  to  over¬ 
come.  Unless  buyers  have  In¬ 
ternet  access  from  home  PCs, 
they  may  not  get  to  use  the 
site  before  traveling.  Among 
large  retail  chains,  “its  un¬ 
likely  that  they  are  providing 
Internet  access  for  real  busi¬ 
ness  use,”  said  Don  Gilbert, 
senior  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Federation,  a 
Washington  trade  association. 

Even  if  a  retailer  offers  ’net 
access  to  buyers,  getting  them 
to  browse  is  another  obstacle 
the  Fashion  Center  faces. 

Plus,  buyers  are  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  that  ties  them  to  their 
computers  all  day:  “Ifs  a 
touchy-feely  job,”  Gilbert 
said.  No  matter  how  much  a 
buyer  prepares  in  advance, 
choosing  the  lines  customers 
will  buy  is  about  seeing  the 
color  of  the  fabrics,  feeling 
their  texture  and  weight  and 
seeing  how  they  move  on  a 
model.  Part  of  the  job  will  al¬ 
ways  be  about  pressing  flesh 
and  kissing  cheeks.  ■ 


GOFF  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN 
NEW  YORK. 


fashion 
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kiosk 


Web  Site  Makes  Cents  Out  of 
New  York  City  Buying  Trips 


Fashion  Center  kiosk 
helps  buyers  shop 
more  productively 

BY  LESLIE  GOFF 


tail  buyers,  time  in  New 
York  means  seeing  the  latest 
s  and  brushing  shoulders 
with  fashion’s  elite.  It’s  also 
one  of  the  toughest  business 
trips  a  buyer  has  to  make. 

In  Manhattan’s  insular  gar¬ 
ment  district,  where  trade  se¬ 
crets  tend  to  be  closely  held, 
maneuvering  through  a  day  is 
a  challenge  for  even  the  most 
experienced  buyers. 

A  new  World  Wide  Web  site 
(www,  fash  ioncenter.com) 
aims  to  alleviate  some  of  that 
stress.  The  Fashion  Center 
Business  Improvement  Dis¬ 
trict,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
that  promotes  and  facilitates 
business  in  the  garment  dis¬ 
trict,  has  created  what  may  be 
the  first  centralized  source  of 
information  about  New  York’s 
$20  billion  industry. 

Barbara  Randall,  executive 
director  of  the  Fashion  Cen¬ 
ter,  estimated  that  25,000 
buyers  visit  the  city  annually. 
She  said  the  area  needed  an 
umbrella  to  house  all  the  ver¬ 
tical  information  from  the 
many  different  individual  as¬ 
sociations  buyers  usually  turn 
to  for  information.  “We  tried 
to  create  a  business  tool  that 
can  tell  people  where  to  find 


anything,  from  the  clothes 
themselves  to  retail  sales  fig¬ 
ures,”  she  said. 

By  porting  its  databases  of 
apparel  showrooms,  price 
points,  buying  offices  and 
other  business  contact  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Web,  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Center  hopes  to  not  only 
promote  the  city’s  apparel 
manufacturers  but  also  help 
buyers  optimize  their  time 
and  productivity. 

For  instance,  buyers  can  use 
the  site  to  find  showrooms  in 
the  same  building,  letting 
them  add  appointments  to 
their  schedule  without  adding 


miles  to  their  day.  They  can 
get  the  scoop  on  each  show¬ 
room  by  vendor  name  or  even 
find  a  good  restaurant. 

“We  want  to  facilitate  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,”  Randall 
said,  “whether  that  means 
identifying  new  sources  for 
you,  telling  you  how  to  im¬ 
port  goods  into  your  country 
or  helping  you  get  from  the 
hotel  to  the  subway.” 

The  Fashion  Center  is  pro¬ 
moting  its  new  site  with  an 
information  kiosk  in  the  heart 
of  the  district  that  offers 
passersby  a  dedicated  “Web- 
station,”  a  Sun  Microsystems, 
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Retex  Offers  Cooperative  Advantage 


Retailers  join  forces 
to  benefit  from  joint 
buying  clout 

BY  JENNIFER  SCHMIDT 

BrediMorsheimer,  former  vice 
president  and  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Contempo  Ca¬ 
suals,  understood  the  advan- 
:  tage  satellite  communications 
would  have  for  his  retail 
stores.  Yet  the  high  cost  of  the 
technology  had  always  been  a 
barrier  for  all  but  the  very 
largest  retailers.  Tired  of  turn¬ 
ing  down  vendor  proposals 
because  the  retailer  could  not 
afford  it,  he  took  action. 

“I  knew  there  was  a  large 


market  for  the  middle-size  re¬ 
tailer  who  could  not  afford 
their  own  satellite  network. 
The  concept  that  banding  to¬ 
gether  would  negotiate  an  af¬ 
fordable  price  and  gain  a  com¬ 
petitive  edge  was  the  incentive 
I  needed,”  Morsheimer  said. 

Fellow  retailers  joined  forces, 
and  Retex  was  born  in  1992 
as  a  nonprofit  consortium 
with  about  a  dozen  members. 
“Our  whole  objective  was  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  lower-cost 
service  that  provides 
better  value,  said  Mor¬ 
sheimer,  a  Retex  board 
member  and  now  vice 
president  of  MIS  at 
Trader  Joe’s,  a  grocery 
chain  based  in  South 


Pasadena,  Calif 

Retex’s  success  speaks  for  it¬ 
self  In  four  years,  it  has 
brought  technology  benefits 
and  lower-cost  services  to  its 
more  than  1,400  members. 

The  types  of  services  Retex 
helps  facilitate  include  voice 
and  data  communications;  In¬ 
ternet  technology;  teleconfer¬ 
encing  and  teleman^ement 
services;  VSAT  satellite  net¬ 


STANDARDIZING  SAFE  DATA  PASSAGE 


Despite  differeiiees, 
MasterCard  and 
Visa  push  common 
security  spec 

Ail's  fair  in  love,  war  and 
business.  And  so  goes 
the  saga  of  the  MasterCard  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  and  Visa  In¬ 
ternational  joint  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  uniform 
security  standard 
for  safeguarding 
financial  transac¬ 
tions  across  the  Internet. 

The  credit-card  companies, 
which  were  previously  develop¬ 
ing  their  own  standards,  re¬ 
united  earlier  this  year,  in 
June,  they  announced  a  com¬ 
mon  secure  electronic  transac¬ 
tion  (SET)  standard,  which  de¬ 
tails  a  process  that  authenti¬ 


standards 


cates  the  consumer,  merchant 
and  bank  in  a  World  Wide  Web 
financial  transaction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fraudulent  use  of 
credit  cards. 

One  month  later,  the  two 
credit-card  giants  announced 
they  would  have  different 
third-party  providers  issuing 
their  digital  certificates,  the 
encrypted  identification  num¬ 
bers  that  will  be  issued  to 

credit-card  holders 
and  merchants  who 
use  the  Internet. 
They  are  the  key  se¬ 
curity  element  that  authenti¬ 
cates  the  participants. 

MasterCard  chose  GTE  Corp. 
and  its  CyberTrust  line  of  certi¬ 
fication  services  and  products. 
Visa  gave  the  nod  to  VeriSign, 
Inc.,  a  newly  formed  spin-off  of 
RSA  Data  Security,  Inc. 

The  latest  move  signifies  that 


the  two  are  still  business  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  world  of  Internet 
commerce,  with  its  enormous 
money-making  potential. 

Gina  Jorasch,  director  of 
product  marketing  at  VeriSign, 
said  it  isn't  surprising  that  the 
credit-card  companies  chose 
different  vendors.  "It's  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  The  choice  of 
two  different  vendors  does  not 
mean  they  have  divided  again. 
The  digital  certificates  are  still 
generated  according  to  one 
common  standard,"  she  said. 

"Because  Visa  has  chosen  us 
as  their  provider  of  digital  cer¬ 
tificates  doesn't  mean  ail  banks 
are  forced  to  use  our  service. 
Banks  have  the  option  to  choose 
who  they  wish,"  Jorasch  said, 
adding  that  because  all  certifi¬ 
cate  vendors  will  issue  certifi¬ 
cates  according  to  one  stan¬ 
dard,  there  will  be  a  built-in 


works;  and  credit,  debit  and 
private  label  card  processing. 

A  master  agreement  negoti¬ 
ated  with  each  vendor  guaran¬ 
tees  performance  standards 
and  a  base  price.  The  member 
company  can  then  choose  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
counted  service  and  further 
customize  its  arrangement 
with  the  vendor.  The  vendor 
receives  no  guarantee  on  the 
amount  of  member  usage. 

Minneapolis-based  County 
Seat  Stores,  a  chain  of 
apparel  stores,  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  voice,  data 
and  satellite  communi¬ 
cations.  It  saves  on 
long-distance  phone 
TURN  TO  PAGE  RIO 


level  of  interoperability. 

Mike  Rothman,  vice  president 
at  research  firm  Meta  Group, 
Inc.,  said  retailers  and  cardhold¬ 
ers  have  to  get  used  to  their 
digital  certificates  coming  from 
more  than  one  provider.  "There 
was  extreme  market  pressure 
for  MasterCard  and  Visa  to  unite 
on  the  SET  standard.  Now  that 
they  have,  don't  expect  them  to 
play  nice." 

Robert  Olson,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  at  Vir¬ 
tual  Vineyards,  which  sells 
wine  and  gourmet  foods  over 
the  Internet,  said  he  doesn't 
think  the  split  decision  is  a 
concern  for  retailers:  "Our 
goal  as  a  merchant  is  to  get 
the  money  deposited  into  our 
account  in  the  safest,  least  ex¬ 
pensive  and  least  painful  way 
possible.  The  details  of  the 
process  are  something  we 
leave  to  our  bank." 

-  JENNIFER  SCHMIDT 
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MARK  SHAVER 


Its  about  time. 


It  S  about  time  retailers  with  hundreds  of 
locations  had  access  to  the  sam^information 
management  power  as  retailers  with  thousands 
of  locations. 


Find  out  how  a  private  internet™ 
from  Harmonic  Systems 
Incorporated  is  guaranteed  to 
pay  for  itself  Send  the  coupon 
below,  or 

Call  1.800.588.5573 


It  S  about  time  someone  provided  a 
plug  and  play  system  that  would  let  you 
simultaneously  poll  stores,  perform  help  desk 
diagnostics  and  upgrades,  authorize  checks 
and  credit  card  transactions,  provide  on-line 
loyalty  marketing,  launch  private  label  or 
co-branded  cards  and  more. 


It  S  about  time  somebody  made  the  power 
of  private  network  technology  affordable. 


It  S  about  time  you  requested  our  FREE 
VIDEO  and  learned  more  about  the  power  of 
a  private  internet™  from  Harmonic  Systems. 


A  pfinate  internet  fivm 

harmonic 


riri 

rsfi 


701  4th  Avenue  South 
Suite  320 
Minneapolis  MN 
55415 


YES.  Please  rush  me  your  FREE  VIDEO  introduction  to 
a  private  internet  ™  from  Harmonic  Systems  Incorporated. 

Your  Name _ _ _ _ 

Your  Title _ 


Your  Company _ 

Your  Phone  Number 

Your  Address _ 

Your  City _ 


Your  State  and  Zip 


©  1 996  Harmonic  Systems  Incorporated.  A  private  internet  is  a  ttademark  ot  Harmonic  Systems,  Incorporateil 
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FTD  CULTIVATES  CHANGE 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  R8 

calls  and  voice  conferencing 
and  benefits  from  a  satellite 
network  that  provides  com¬ 
munications  for  point-of-sale 
and  credit-card  authorization. 
Ron  Zweifel,  vice  president  of 
MIS,  said  the  discounts  he 
gets  from  Retex  can’t  be  found 
anywhere  else. 

Another  happy  member, 
Tom  Smith,  CIO  at  General 
Nutrition  Centers  (GNC), 
benefits  from  the  voice,  data 
and  credit  authorization  ser¬ 
vices.  He  said  he’s  confident 
that  if  GNC  chose  to  move 
into  satellite  technology,  he 
could  be  there  tomorrow  with 
Retex.  GNC  savings  have 
been  a  quarter-million  dollars 
a  year  and  are  climbing. 

Retex  members  range  from 
very  large  retailers  such  as  The 
Gap  to  much  smaller  retailers. 
Jane  Small,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  at  Retex,  said 
they  can  all  benefit.  “Some  of 
our  vendors  guarantee  Retex 
members  receive  their  lowest 
price,”  she  said. 

To  date,  Retex  members 
have  saved  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  through  ven¬ 
dors’  volume-discounted  in¬ 
voices,  Retex  monthly  cash 
(refund)  payments  and  divi¬ 
dends,  Small  said.  Retex  has 
given  back  more  than  $46 
million  in  refunds  alone. 

It’s  hard  to  find  a  downside 
to  Retex  when  you  consider 
it’s  a  consortium  established 
and  run  by  retailers  for  their 
own  benefit.  “At  really  no  cost 
for  the  members  to  join,  small 
to  medium-size  retailers  will 
find  it  hard  to  beat  the  price 
advantage  Retex  offers,”  said 
Donna  White,  a  consultant  at 
Ernst  &  Young.  ■ 


SCHMIDT  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER 
IN  HOFFMAN  ESTATES,  ILL. 


Hopes  to  install 
network  computing, 
but  questions  linger 

FTD  Corp.  is  sowing  some 
powerful  seeds  that  early 
next  year  could  yield  growth 
dramatically  different  from  that 
of  your  typical  aistroemeria, 
pink  carnation  or  Sonia  rose. 

The  86-year-old  Downers 
Grove,  HI.,  firm  is  looking  to 
use  Java  to  radically  change 
the  way  many  of  its  20,000 
affiliated  florists  interact  with 
FTD  and  one  another.  The  big 
question  is  whether  the 
$166  million  firm  has  the 
technical  acumen  and 
Infrastructure  to  effect  a 
transition  to  thin-client, 
network-centric  comput¬ 
ing,  said  sources  familiar 
with  FTD. 

To  order  flowers  and 
supplies,  member  florists 
today  use  an  assortment 
of  dumb  terminals  and  oider- 
generation  PCs  that  connect  to 
Unisys  Corp.  Mapper-built 
mainframe  applications  via 
FTD's  private,  dial-up,  packet- 
switched  Mercury  network. 

FTD  acts  as  a  payment  clear¬ 
inghouse,  collecting  7%  of  the 
order  fee  and  a  $29  monthly 
network  connection  charge. 

But  maintaining  and  upgrad¬ 
ing  Mercury  and  the  applica¬ 
tions  it  delivers  has  become 
overly  expensive  and  unwieldy 
for  both  FTD  and  retailers,  said 
FTD  Chief  Information  Officer 
Brian  Shield.  To  lower  costs 
and  add  functionality,  FTD  is 
looking  to  replace  florists' 
shop  devices  with  "Mr.  Coffee" 
network  computing  devices 
from  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


that  will  run  Java  applets^ 
Florists  will  use  an  intranet  to 
access  network  application 
services  behind  its  ftrewall. 

Besides  viewing  order  and 
pricing  data,  the  new  approach 
would  provide  electronic-mail 
capabilities  and  access  to  pro¬ 
motional  data.  "The  challenge 
is  to  keep  the  customer  base 
stable  and  as  advanced  as  pos¬ 
sible,"  Shield  said. 

FTD  Is  testing  a  variety  of 
application  development  ap¬ 
proaches.  One  would  require 
most  applications  to  be 
rewritten  using  Java.  An¬ 


other  would  have  back-end 
Mapper  applications  deliver¬ 
ing  services  to  Java  clients. 
FTD  is  gravitating  toward  the 
hybrid  approach  for  starters, 
though  simulation  and  per¬ 
formance  testing  will  dictate 
which  way  it  goes. 

But  observers  are  unsure  of 
either  approach,  saying  FTD's 
existing  network  will  not  lend 
Itself  to  Java  enablement. 
Moreover,  heavy  turnover  In 
its  information  systems  de¬ 
partment  has  left  FTD  without 
personnel  knowledgeable 
about  its  legacy  systems. 
"They  do  not  have  the  infra¬ 
structure  to  [do]  this,"  said 
John  Grove ,  a  former  FTD 
project  director  of  network 
services  who  left  six  months 


ago  to  work  at  a  software 
consultancy.  He  pointed  to 
FTD's  Unisys  2200  hubs,  a 
packet-switched  proprietary 
network  with  1,200  bit/sec. 
modems,  a  host  of  Z80  dumb 
terminals,  and  first-  and  sec¬ 
ond-generation  PCs  Installed 
at  florist  sites  as  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  transition, 

A  former  FTD  IS  staffer,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  added, 
"I'm  not  sure  they  really  have 
an  architecture.  They  believe 
that  with  [SunCEOScottJMc- 
Neaiy  on  their  side,  if  they 
spend  enough  time  and  money 
they  can  make  some¬ 
thing  happen." 

Also  unclear  is  how 
much  money  the  project 
will  cost  and  save  in¬ 
volved  parties  and  how 
florists  will  pay  for  the 
Java  machines.  "This  will 
cost  them  $18  [mtliion]  to 
$20  million  to  do,"  Grove 
estimated.  "Hey,  [FTDI 
still  has  a  pile  of  386s  on  the 
books  for  $10  million." 

Shield  did  not  return  re¬ 
peated  calls  to  discuss  these 
and  other  issues. 

It  won't  be  an  easy  sell  to 
members^  given  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  that  has  made  it 
lucrative  for  florists  to  work 
directly  with  consumers 
ordering  flowers  over  the 
phone,  via  the  internet  or 
at  the  supermarket. 

"You've  got  two  totally  op¬ 
posite  camps,"  Grove  said. 
"One  wants  cheap  ways  to  do 
business  with  phone  and  fax, 
the  other  side  wants  main¬ 
stream  PCs  with  Windows  and 
off-the-shelf  accounting  pack¬ 
ages  to  run  their  business." 
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Webmasters 


3Com  hub  users 
say  they’d  rather 
fight  than  switch 


Tuxedo  dresses  down 


Win  Better  read  the  manual! 


Novell  taigets  client/server  users  with  tool 
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Words  We  Live  By. 

When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 

To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To 
find  out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To 
decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current 
job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words  IS 
professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Words  You  Work  By, 

Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call 
it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from 
network  management  to  reengineering.  They  dig 
deeply  to  bring  you  the  most  accurate, 
comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  145,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed 
issues.  Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication. 
The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading 
companies  using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 
To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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Everything  you  need  to  know. 


At  just  70”  tall  and  33”  wide, 
it’s  a  little  powerhouse. 


Power  outage?  No  problem. 
It’s  got  battery  backup. 


Open  it  up  and  make 
changes  without  turning  it  off. 
That’s  hot  swapping. 


Surf’s  up.  There’s  no  | 
additional  charge  for  Internet’ 
OS/390™  BonusPak  II.  i 


One-stop  shopping  with  ESO- 
packaged  hardware,  software, 
services  and  financing. 


Cost-efficient  optional 
Internal  Disk  keeps  data 
accessible  and  available. 


; _  Save.  Save.  Save. 

:Operating  costs  are  low. 


Powerful.  Not  power  hungry. 
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Want  to  run  hot  new  UNIX 


It’s  so  fast 


and  client/server  applications?  Go  for  it.  added  a  cool  racing  stripe. 


The  IBM  S/390  Multiprise  2000™  looks  like  it  does  it  all.  But  there  are  a  few  things  it  doesn’t  do. 

It  doesn’t  take  up  much  space,  need  lots  of  pampering  or  require  staff  to  go  back  to  school. 

It  also  doesn’t  force  you  to  buy  a  bunch  of  new  software.  The  S/390  Multiprise  server  can  handle 
just  about  whatever  you’re  running  now  plus  the  latest  UNIXf  client/server  and  S/390  programs.  Even 
corporatewide  LAN  data  is  a  simple  interface  away.  And  merging  onto  the  superhighway  is  a  breeze  with 
easy  transitions  to  the  Internet  and  intranet.  Just  sit  back  and  watch  business  boom.  There’s  an  entire 
family  of  S/390  Multiprise  models  ready  to  make  it  happen. 

What’s  more,  it  doesn’t  consume  all  your  resources;  you’ll  save  up  to  89%  in  floor  space,  95%  in 


*As  compared  to  the  IBM  3090  class  processor.  Savings  may  vary  depending  on  configuration.  IBM  and  S/390  are  registered  trademarks  and  Mulliprise  2000,  OS/390  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1996  IBM  Corporation. 


Introducing  the  IBM  S/390  Multiprise  2000. 
It’s  just  as  impressive  for  what  it  doesn’t  do. 


energy  costs  and  actually  increase  performance  up  to  40%!  So  forget  special  rooms  and  water  cooling;  the 
S/390  Multiprise  server  can  run  almost  anywhere  there’s  an  outlet.  And  since  it’s  familiar  and  reliable,  your 
staff  can  concentrate  on  finding  other  ways  to  improve  your  business. 

Our  Entry  Server  Olfering  (ESO)  packages  are  a  great  place  to  start.  They  give  you  pretty  much 
everything  you  need  up  Iront  at  significant  savings:  hardware,  software,  services,  maintenance  and  financing. 
Allowing  your  business  to  do  more  for  less.  The  new  S/390  Multiprise  2000.  If  you  want  to  he  even  more 
impressed,  stop  by  www.s390.ihm.com  or  give  us  a  call  at 

I  800  IJEM“2408,  (‘Xt.  CA254,  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  "  E  ~~ 
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DANIEL  LEVIN 


Retailers  may  have  been  late  to 
the  client/server  party,  but  now 
that  industry-specific  packages  are 
starting  to  hit  the  market,  some 
are  moving  ahead  at  full  speed 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  CLIENT/SERVER  com¬ 
puting,  the  vast  majority  of  retailers  have 
been  anything  but  fashion-forward.  Mass 
merchandisers,  department  stores,  grocery 
chains  and  specialty  shops  have  all  pretty 
much  clung  to  proprietary  mainframes, 
long  an  industry  classic. 

But  now  that  off-the-rack  retail  soft¬ 
ware  is  finally  beginning  to  hit  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  industry’s  earliest  adopters  — 
many  of  them  beta  sites  for  the  new  in¬ 
tegrated  retail  packages  —  are  charging 
into  massive  implementation  projects  at 
a  blistering  pace.  Project  schedules  are 
being  set  in  months,  not  years. 

Retailers  are  only  just  now  beginning 
to  make  the  move  to  more  open,  client/ 
server  systems.  Many  are  taking  a  toe- 
in-the-water  approach,  implementing 
packaged  data  warehouse  systems  as  front 
ends  to  existing  mainframes. 

“The  other  strategy  is  to  buy  the  pack¬ 
aged  client/server  systems  that  are  com¬ 
ing  out  right  now,”  said  Vahe  Katros,  a 
retail  automation  consultant  in  Boston. 
“Retailers  are  in  the  adoption  cycle  now. 
With  the  new  generation  of  software  be¬ 
ing  developed  over  the  past  two  to  three 
years,  there  will  be  an  incremental  mi¬ 
gration  of  legacy  systems  to  client/serv- 

55 

er. 

As  for  the  retail  software  vendors, 
Retek  Information  Systems  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Richter  Management  Services, 
Inc.  in  Montreal  and  JDA  Software,  Inc. 
in  Phoenix  all  offer  integrated  client/serv¬ 
er  packages  designed  to  manage  every¬ 
thing  from  purchase  orders  and  vendors 
to  pricing  and  inventories.  SAP  AG  s  new 
client/server  retail  package  is  scheduled 


for  release  in  the  middle  of  next  year  (see 
story  page  R17). 

More  important,  the  new  systems  give 
retail  managers  access  to  critical  infor¬ 
mation  once  shut  away  in  highly  inflex¬ 
ible  mainframe  systems. 

“Client/server  is  wonderful  for  taking 
IS  out  of  the  middle,”  said  Jeff  Orton, 
director  of  merchandising  and  advanced 
system  technologies  at  Wilson’s,  The 
Leather  Experts,  a  Minneapolis-based 
specialty  retailer. 

But  retailers  are  also  facing  some  of 
the  same  cost,  management,  systems  in¬ 
tegration  and  training  challenges  that 
surfaced  in  the  1992-1993  time  frame, 
when  the  first  integrated  enterprise  pack¬ 
ages,  such  as  SAP’s  R/3,  were  introduced. 

On  the  hardware  side,  system  scala¬ 
bility  is  a  big  issue. 

“Retail  is  primarily  a  mainframe  in¬ 
dustry  because  it  is  so  data-intensive.  They 
need  a  lot  of  computing  power  to  process 
millions  of  transactions  a  day,”  said  Judy 
Newdom,  a  principal  at  Computer  Sci¬ 
ences  Corp.’s  (CSC)  retail  practice  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “The  other  big  issue  is  cost. 
To  deploy  client/server  applications  out 
into  stores  requires  a  very  large  investment 
in  hardware  and  software.  For  companies 
with  500  stores,  that’s  a  huge  investment,” 
Newdom  added. 

Meanwhile,  retailers  typically  aren’t 
big  IS  spenders. 

“Retailers  generally  take  a  percentage 
of  sales  and  dedicate  that  amount  to  the 
IS  organization.  But  if  sales  grow  by  5% 
and  IS  gets  a  5%  increase,  that’s  not 
enough  to  go  out  and  refresh  all  of  your 
systems,”  said  Bob  Berger,  president  of 


Berger  Advanced  Management  Services, 
a  Hillsboro,  Calif,  consulting  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  retail  automation.  In  actual¬ 
ity,  retailers’  IS  budgets  are  much  lower 
than  even  5%  of  sales,  Berger  added.  The 
rule  of  thumb  for  IS  spending  is  more 
like  one-half  of  1%  to  1.5%  of  sales,  he 
said. 

But  as  certain  retailers  see  it,  they  now 
have  no  choice  but  to  overcome  these 
hurdles.  They’ve  watched  client/server 
prove  in  other  industries  that  it  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  flexibility  and  scalability  that’s 
imperative  to  stay  alive  in  today’s  light¬ 
ning-quick  retail  arena. 

“Retailers  don’t  necessarily  like  to  be 
on  the  bleeding  edge,  but  the  specialty 
retailing  business  is  very  fast-moving,” 
said  David  Tidmarsh,  vice  president  of 
logistics  and  chief  information  officer  at 
Wilson’s.  “The  information  systems  have 
to  be  flexible  enough  to  change  with  the 
business.  In  the  mainframe  world,  it  takes 
too  long  to  change.” 

Wilson’s,  for  example,  operates  a  mix 
of  400  permanent  stores  and,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  of  the  year,  another  400  kiosk 
outlets  in  airports,  malls  and  other  high- 
traffic  locations.  The  buying  habits  of 
its  customers  also  vary  widely  and  change 
quickly  from  location  to  location. 

Three  years  ago,  executives  at  Wilson’s 
realized  that  its  aging  mainframe-based 
merchandising  system  couldn’t  provide 
the  right  information  fast  enough  to  re¬ 
spond  and,  optimally,  anticipate  changes 
in  customer  preferences  and  purchasing 
trends.  So  in  1993,  Wilson’s  went  to 
work  on  a  new  strategic  IS  plan  that  in¬ 
cluded  implementing  JDA  Software’s 
client/server-based  Open  Database  Mer¬ 
chandising  System  on  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  Unix  platforms. 

The  decision  was  based  on  two  key 
factors.  “JDA  already  had  a  very  strong 
name  and  was  well  respected  for  its 
AS/400-based  retail  system,”  Tidmarsh 
said.  The  other  reason  was  that  as  a  beta 
customer,  Wilson’s  IS  team  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  help  shape  what 
would  become  JDA’s  client/server  retail 
offering  and  build  in  functions  geared 
specifically  toward  specialty  retailers. 

Also  in  1993,  Wilson’s  brought  in  a 
new  management  team  headed  by  Tid¬ 
marsh  and  Orton  to  lead  the  imple- 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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Continued  from  page  R15 
mentation  effort.  “We  were  brought  in 
because  senior  management  realized  the 
need  for  radical  thinking  and  the  need 
to  challenge  the  norms,”  Tidmarsh  ex¬ 
plained. 

What  the  two  didn’t  want  to  change 
significantly,  however,  was  the  retailer’s 
IS  staff,  which  already  had  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Wilson’s  business.  So  they 
invested  heavily  in  training  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  base  of  largely  mainframe  pro¬ 
grammers,  who  were  then  placed  on 
teams  with  more  seasoned  client/server 
personnel  brought  in  from  outside  the 
company. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  early  on 
was  assuaging  mainframe  staffers’  suspi¬ 
cions  and  fears  of  a  new  management 
team.  “When  you  start  to  assess  people’s 
skills,  employees  tend  to  think  you  just 
want  them  to  show  that  they  don’t  know 
what  they  need  to  know,”  Orton  said. 

To  overcome  these  suspicions,  Orton 
continually  emphasized  the  value  of  IS 
staffers  who  already  knew  Wilson’s  busi¬ 
ness.  “I  think  we  surprised  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  having  the  desire  to  change  lega¬ 
cy  systems  but  keep  legacy  people,” 
Orton  said.  “But  we  were  also  building 
a  product  that  JDA  would  be  able  to 
market  to  other  soft  lines  retailers,”  he 
added. 

This  frequently  meant  changing  Wil¬ 
son’s  traditional  way  of  doing  business 
and  adopting  more  streamlined  meth¬ 
ods,  Orton  said.  “When  you  build  a  sys¬ 
tem  in-house,  you  put  in  the  entire 
kitchen  sink.  This  is  because  every  re¬ 
tailer  thinks  the  way  they  do  things  is 
extraordinarily  unique.” 

In  helping  design  the  JDA  product, 
“we  had  to  go  in  with  our  eyes  open  to 
the  fact  that  we  would  fundamentally 
change  ways  we  do  business,  whether 
that  was  how  we  executed  a  purchase  or¬ 
der  or  price  change,”  he  said. 

Under  JDA’s  merchandising  system, 
Wilson’s  managers  now  have  far  greater  ac¬ 
cess  to  inventory  data  by  store,  which  in 
turn  enables  them  to  make  informed  de¬ 
cisions  much  more  quickly,  Orton  said. 
“The  payback  is  the  right  product  in  the 
right  place.  That  can  equate  to  big  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  noted.  Orton  said  he  did  not  have 
a  return-on-investment  dollar  value,  but 
he  knew  it  was  positive. 


hard 

CHOICES 

After  selecting  Retek’s  software 
package,  ShopKo  had  its  work 
I  cut  out  for  it  in  selecting  the 
hardware.  The  company  wanted  reas¬ 
surance  on  the  robustness  of  IBM's 
SP2  massively  parallel  processor. 

During  five  weeks  of  testing  at  an 
IBM  facility  in  Kingston,  N.Y.,  a  team 
comprised  of  representatives  from 
Oracle,  Retek,  IBM  and  ShopKo  "in¬ 
tentionally  tried  to  overload  the  ma¬ 
chine,  doubling  the  size  of  the  data¬ 
base  and  tripling  the  number  of 
servers  as  a  way  to  get  assurance 
that  the  system  could  expand  rela¬ 
tively  quickly,"  CIO  Jim  Tucker  said. 
"That  all  turned  out  to  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful,"  he  added. 

Tucker  said  ShopKo  has  also  real¬ 
ized  a  huge  jump  in  programmer  pro¬ 
ductivity  under  Retek's  Oracie- 
based  development  tools. 

"We're  putting  out  more  code  per 
programmer  than  we  ever  could  with 
Cobol  by  using  database  develop¬ 
ment  tools,  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  tools  and  standard  output 
forms,  all  of  which  Oracle  provides" 
as  a  standard  part  of  its  database 
management  system.  Tucker  said. 

Specifically,  ShopKo  is  integrating 
the  Retek  merchandising  package 
with  several  other  packages,  such  as 
warehouse  and  forecasting  systems, 
through  a  single  Oracle  database  on 
the  SP2  processor. 


Also  positive  about  client/server  is  The 
Home  Place,  a  privately  held  chain  of 
50  home  furnishing  superstores  that  is 
doubling  in  revenue  every  year.  It  is  re¬ 
placing  virtually  all  of  its  mainframe- 
based  systems,  including  point-of-sale, 
financial  and  retail  applications,  with 
packaged  client/server  software,  includ¬ 
ing  Richter’s  merchandising  package  — 
all  over  a  six-month  period. 

And  that’s  just  on  the  application  side. 


The  specialty  retailer  has  also  built  an 
enterprisewide  networking  and  com¬ 
puting  infrastructure  from  the  ground 
up.  This  includes  a  frame-relay,  wide- 
area  network,  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows 
NT-based  networks  and  workstations  at 
its  50  stores  and  an  HP  Unix-based  serv¬ 
er  and  Oracle  Corp.  database  at  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  in  Valley  View,  Ohio. 
The  cost  of  the  project  is  several  million 
dollars. 

“The  pace  of  change  in  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  doesn’t  allow  for  traditional  IS  cy¬ 
cles,  said  Home  Place  CIO  John  Hnan- 
icek.  “Given  our  growth,  we  have  a 
business  that’s  fundamentally  changing 
every  six  months.” 

Home  Place,  which  is  just  two  years 
old,  is  opening  a  new  store  about  every 
1 1  days.  Its  current  mainframe  retail 
package  simply  can’t  handle  the  rapid 
change  and  growth,  Hnanicek  said, 
adding  that  he  knew  this  would  happen 
two  years  ago  when  the  system  was  in¬ 
stalled.  Still,  the  company  went  ahead 
with  the  Cobol  package.  Retail  Advan¬ 
tage  from  DataVantage,  Inc.  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

“When  you’re  a  pure  start-up,  all  of 
your  capital  must  go  to  opening  stores. 
It  wasn’t  time  to  invest  in  strategic  sys¬ 
tems  until  critical  mass  was  achieved,” 
he  explained. 

But  now,  with  50  stores  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  that  time  has  come.  And  surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  biggest  hurdle,  Hnanicek  said, 
has  had  little  to  do  with  the  technology 
itself.  Rather,  it’s  more  management- 
related. 

“The  most  challenging  part  of  this 
whole  project  has  been  coordinating  the 
activities  of  all  the  vendors  in  such  a  way 
that  allows  the  critical  issues  to  be  solved 
on  time  and  on  budget,”  he  said.  The 
solution,  he  added,  has  been  “commu¬ 
nication,  communication,  communica- 
non. 

The  overall  hardware  and  software  im¬ 
plementation  has  been  divided  into  six 
projects.  Each  project  group  holds  week¬ 
ly  meetings  with  vendors  and  users.  Also, 
a  strategic  project  committee  comprised 
of  representatives  from  the  six  teams 
meets  once  a  week  with  all  vendors  to 
focus  on  integration  issues. 

ShopKo  Stores,  Inc.,  a  $2  billion,  130- 
store  discount  chain  based  in  Green  Bay, 
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Wis.,  is  also  expanding  quickly.  Among 
other  things,  ShopKo  is  in  the  process 
of  acquiring  Phar-Mor,  a  chain  of  more 
than  70  discount  drug  stores. 

As  CIO  Jim  Tucker  sees  it,  packaged 
software  offers  the  fastest  and  cheapest 
route  to  upgrading  ShopKo  s  17-year- 
old,  mainframe-based  “horror  story”  of 
a  merchandising  system  and  bringing 
new  stores  online.  ShopKo  is  imple¬ 
menting  Retek’s  merchandising  package, 
but  it  is  also  customizing  the  software 
extensively  to  meet  specific  business  re¬ 
quirements. 

“At  one  point,  Andersen  Consulting 
had  proposed  a  custom-written  client/ 
server  merchandising  system.  But  the 
cost  was  huge,”  Tucker  said. 

Also,  “it  would  take  several  years  [to 
implement]  and  deliver  about  two-thirds 
of  the  functionality  we  needed  to  do  our 
business.  So  it  was  really  cost  that  drove 
us  to  a  packaged  solution,”  he  added. 

ShopKo’s  1994  selection  of  the  Retek 


package,  which  incorporates  Oracle’s  pro¬ 
gramming  language  and  relational  data¬ 
base  management  system,  “came  down 
to  a  technology  decision,”  Tucker  said. 
ShopKo  had  also  considered  Radius 
Corp.’s  client/server  retail  package  but 
was  hesitant  to  implement  the  Ingres 
database  technology  the  Radius  product 
then  used. 

“We  felt  there  wasn’t  a  strong  enough 
future  for  Ingres  and  if  we  were  going  to 
saddle  a  new  horse,  we  wanted  to  saddle 
a  horse  for  the  future,  not  the  past,” 
Tucker  said. 

But  the  bigger  unknown  was  on  the 
hardware  side,  with  IBM’s  then  brand- 
new  SP2  massively  parallel  processor. 
ShopKo  insisted  on  running  extensive 
benchmark  tests  on  the  hardware  and 
software  before  committing  to  any  pur¬ 
chases  (see  story  page  R16). 

But  just  how  many  retailers  have  the 
time,  money  and  technical  resources  to 
undertake  similar  systems  integration 


and  benchmarking  projects  remains  to 
be  seen. 

“Client/server  can  be  an  adventure  in 
technology,  and  there  are  some  customers 
who  aren’t  willing  to  be  that  adventure¬ 
some,”  said  Tom  Proud,  chief  financial 
officer  at  JDA. 

As  a  result,  JDA,  for  one,  intends  to 
continue  supporting,  enhancing  and 
marketing  its  traditional  IBM  AS/400- 
based  retail  software  alongside  its  new¬ 
er,  client/server-based  Unix  version. 

Overall,  CSC’s  Newdom  contended 
that  retailers  now  adopting  client/serv¬ 
er  technology  “are  finding  it  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  that  it  takes  longer  than 
planned.” 

But  this  will  change,  she  concluded, 
“as  more  and  more  application  suites  and 
off-the-shelf  software  that  has  been  test¬ 
ed  and  proven  becomes  available.”  ■ 
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"sap  COVERS 
NEW  GROUND 

ness,"  he  added. 


SAP  AG'S  R/3  SOFTWARE  FOR 
retailers  has  yet  to  see  the  light 
of  day.  But  that  hasn't  stopped 
users,  analysts  and^,  not  surprise 
ingtVr  SAP's  competitors  from 
expressing  a  general  wariness  of 
retail  software  created  by  a 
vendor  whose  roots  are  In  the 
manufacturing  business. 

"SAP  certainly  needs  to  be 
reckoned  with  because  they've 
proven  they  have  the  ability  to 
get  into  any  market  they  have  a 
mind  to,"  said  David  Tidmarsh, 
vice  president  of  logistics  and 
CIO  at  Wilson's.  "But  i'^  still  be 
concerned  about  SAP  in  retail 
from  tie  standpoint  of  how 
you'd  marmge  the  scope  and  ef¬ 
fort  of  an  1^  project  I  also 
don't  know  bow  much  SAP  even 
knows  about  the  retail  busl- 


"If  [R/3  for  retail]  is  anything 
like  its  cousin,  it'll  be  very  large 
and  very  expensive  to  put  In," 
predicted  Judy  Newdom,  a  retail 
analyst  at  CSC. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
key  benefits  of  a  retail  version 
of  R/3  is  streamlined  implemen¬ 
tation.  Unlike  the  more  generic 
versions  of  R/3  Installed  at 
most  SAP  user  sites  today,  R/3 
for  retail  contains  retail-spe¬ 
cific  business  processes.  This 
will  save  retail  users  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  time  configuring 
the  software  to  their  industry 
requirements. 

SAP  announced  its  plans  to 
crack  the  multiblllion-dollar 
worldwide  retail  industry  with  a 
retail  version  of  R/3  in  June.  A 


handful  of  beta  sites  are  due  to 
receive  the  package  by  year's 
end.  General  availability  of  the 
new  system,  known  as  R/3  Re¬ 
tail,  Is  scheduled  f#  mid-l997. 

A  team  of  80  retail  experts, 
as  opposed  to  software  devel- 
opersvlas  been  working  on 
SAP's  retail  product  since 
1994,  When  SAP  acquired 
Dacoss,  a  retail  consulting 
company  in  Germany.  Among 
other  things,  the  group  has 
developed  more  than  300 
new  reiail-specific  business 
processes,  which  will  be  part 
of  the  new  retail  package. 
These  include  the  ability  to 
funnel  point-of-sale  data  from 
stores  directly  into  the  R/3 
enterprise  system, 

SAP  Is  targeting  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  retail  players  "in  every 
line  of  the  trade,"  including  de¬ 
partment  stores,  convenience 
store  chains  and  discount  clubs, 
according  to  John  Nelson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  SAP's  retail  center  of  ex¬ 
pertise  In  Chicago.  SAP  has  also 


m 

been  stress-testing  R/3's 
overall  system  performance  in 
conjunction  with  Metro  AG,  a 
$43  billion  European  retail  and 
wholesale  empire  that  is  pro¬ 
cessing  all  of  its  financial  trans¬ 
actions  under  R/3. 

Bill  Macfarlane  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  at  one  of  SAP's  an¬ 
ticipated  retail  beta  sites,  a 
$1  billion-plus  specialty  re¬ 
tailer  with  570  stores  in  14 
countries.  The  R/3  system's 
much-vaunted  multilingual  and 
multicurrency  capabilities  are 
two  key  reasons  his  company 
opted  for  the  new  SAP  soft¬ 
ware,  Macfarlane  said. 

Beyond  that,  he  said  he  has 
yet  to  see  firsthand  precisely 
what  other  retail  capabilities 
the  new  software  will  offer. 

"We're  dealing  with  a  piece  of 
software  in  some  state  of  com¬ 
pletion  "  Macfarlane  said.  "But 
with  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
SAP  spends  on  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  you  know  they're  in 
it  for  the  long  haul." 
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Iaunching  a  retail  operation  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  is  tricky  business. 
Whether  you  hire  a  Web  hosting 
provider,  join  a  cybermall  or  build 
your  own  site,  there  are  more  changes 
and  factors  than  meet  the  eye. 

^■jjjji  For  one,  retail  options  on 
the  Internet  have  morphed  in 
recent  months.  The  closing  of  two  cyber¬ 
malls,  MCI  Marketplace  and  eShop,  shrank 
the  fledgling  market.  Concurrendy,  the  Web 
hosting  market  swelled,  with  AT &T  Corp., 
Sprint  Corp.  and  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  all  now  in  the  Web  hosting  business. 

The  more  competitive  Web  hosting  mar¬ 
ket  has  translated  into  better  pricing  for  re¬ 
tailers,  making  Web  hosting  a  more  entic¬ 
ing  prospect.  In  July,  for  example,  AT&T 
introduced  a  low-entry  Web  hosting  plan 
for  $395  a  month  and  a  onetime  $1,000 
registration  charge  for  1 OOM  bytes  of  stor¬ 
age  and  200M  bytes  per  month  of  data 
downloaded. 

Prices  will  likely  continue  to  drop  as  the 
market  grows.  The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston 
predicted  the  dollar  value  of  the  Web  host¬ 
ing  market  will  exceed  $4  billion  by  1999. 
“There  are  many  more  adequate  hosting 
options  now  than  there  are  mall  options,” 
said  Greg  Wester,  Yankee  Group’s  director 


of  Internet  interactive  markets  research. 

Meanwhile,  Wester  and  others  see  retail 
trailblazers  who  are  entering  their  second 
and  third  generation  of  Web  sites  and  are 
now  more  open  to  outsourcing  all  or  part 
of  the  job.  “Web  hosting  is  part  of  the  IT 
outsourcing  phenomenon.  Companies  are 
saying,  ‘This  is  not  my  core  business,’  ”  said 
Victor  Wheatman,  vice  president  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  strategies  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Retailers  have  found  that  the  effective 
design,  building,  merchandising,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  marketing  of  one’s  own  retail 
Web  site  requires  significant  investment  and 
intellectual  capital  in  a  broad  array  of  areas, 
including  graphic  arts,  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming,  TCP/IP  networking,  Unix  or 
Windows  NT  servers,  security  and  inte¬ 
gration  with  back-end  database  and  ac¬ 
counting  systems. 

Unless  an  information  technology  shop 
has  that,  with  in-house  Webmaster  exper¬ 
tise  dedicated  to  continual  business  and 
technology  oversight  of  its  site,  it  should 
consider  hiring  a  Web  hosting  provider, 
Wheatman  and  others  said. 

Although  a  large  company  could  have 
more  control  over  its  own  destiny  by  build¬ 
ing  and  managing  its  own  Web  site,  it  might 


not  be  the  most  cost-effective  route  for  small 
and  midsize  companies,  given  the  better 
pricing  today  of  Web  hosting  providers. 

“You  don’t  have  any  idea  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  will  hit  the  site,  and  you  need  to  be  sure 
you  have  enough  bandwidth  available  to 
handle  it.  Tl  lines  cost  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  from  the  phone  company, 
whereas  you  could  benefit  from  a  Web 
hoster’s  bandwidth.  I  recommend  letting 
someone  else  host  it  until  you  have  the  tech¬ 
nological  capacity  and  the  business  model 
to  bring  it  in-house,”  said  Kurt  Carter,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Florist  Systems  Corp.  in  Ottawa, 
a  technology  and  business  consultancy,  and 
IT  operations  manager  at  online  retailer 
Blooming  Cookies  (see  story  next  page). 

There  is  also  the  potential  for  security 
risks  in  setting  up  and  managing  your  own 
site.  “If  you’ve  got  a  Web  farm  hooked  up 
to  a  LAN,  a  creative  hacker  can  get  in  and 
access  your  corporate  data.  It  makes  sense 
to  have  your  Web  site  located  outside  the 
corporate  facility,”  said  Fred  Parker,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  at  Cerfnet  Services,  Inc. 
in  San  Diego. 

An  Internet  access  provider  can  also  pro¬ 
vide  redundancy  or  multiple  network  ac¬ 
cess  points  that  would  be  costly  to  buy.  “Be¬ 
cause  we  have  multiple  T3  connections  on 
the  backbone,  there  is  never  a  time  when 
you  can’t  get  through  to  the  site.  That’s  the 
advantage  of  redundancy,”  Parker  said. 

Gerfnet’s  Web  hosting  services  start  at 
$99  a  month  for  speeds  at  ISDN-level  and 
below  and  a  5M-byte  Web  site  on  a  T3 
backbone  with  redundancy.  The  next  level 
up,  called  Cerf  N’  Web,  is  a  fully  hosted  site 
with  20M  bytes  of  storage  for  $250  per 
month. 

Many  Web  hosting  providers,  such  as 
Cerfnet  and  the  telecoms,  are  also  Internet 
service  providers.  But  they  do  not  provide 
Web  design.  That  can  cost  as  little  as  $  1 ,000 
for  just  a  presence  on  the  Web  to  up  to  six 
figures.  “The  average  Web  site  we  design 
runs  about  $1,800,”  said  Judy  Lewis,  Web 
Please  turn  to  next  page 


WITH  CYBERMALLS  CLOSING  LEFT  AND  RIGHT, 

RETAILERS  ARE  TURNING  TO  COMPETITIVELY  PRICED 
WEB  HOSTS  TO  WATCH  OVER  THEIR  SITES 
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design  and  marketing  consultant  at  Home 

Page  Productions  in  Woodstock,  N.Y. 

Retailers  will  have  their  pick  of  Web 
hosting  providers  by  year’s  end.  Microsoft 
Corp.  will  announce  late  this  fall  a  new 
channel  of  hosting  service  providers  that 
will  grow  the  options  further.  “Retailers 
will  be  able  to  get  online  for  a  lot  less  by 
working  with  these  hosting  providers  than 
by  doing  it  themselves  or  leasing  space  on 
a  cybermall,”  said  Jonathan  Weinstein, 
group  product  manager  for  the  Microsoft 
Merchant  system. 

As  a  result  of  folding  in  eShop’s  tech¬ 
nology,  Microsoft  will  introduce  this  fall 
Merchant  server  software  and  Merchant 
workbench,  tools  for  building  store  design, 
product  display,  customer  profiling  and  de¬ 
cision  support  on  Windows  NT  server  soft¬ 
ware.  The  Merchant  systems  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  order  capture  and  processing,  routing 
software  and  merchandising  tools.  On  the 
client  side,  Microsoft  is  developing  a  shop¬ 
ping  utility  that  will  eventually  be  part  of 
the  Windows  operating  system. 

Despite  the  closing  of  eShop  and  MCI 
Marketplace,  the  cybermall  business  will 


build  up  steam  once  again.  IBM’s  World 
Avenue  is  set  for  launch  this  fall,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  1 8  retailers  in  the  mall.  While 
the  strength  of  the  World  Avenue  offering 
includes  its  data  mining  and  intelligent  agent 
tools,  its  pricing  is  not  for  the  faint  of  heart. 
The  cost  of  joining  IBM’s  World  Avenue  is 
$30,000  per  year,  with  a  $2,500  per  month 
hosting  fee  and  a  5%  commission  on  sales. 

However,  it  doesn’t  have  to  cost  that  much 
to  lease  space  in  a  cybermall.  3Dnet,  Inc. 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  charges  a  onetime 
start-up  fee  of  $3,000  plus  15%  commis¬ 
sion  on  sales.  The  start-up  fee  includes  a 
three-dimensional  store  in  the  mall  designed 
by  3Dnet,  data  entry  and  conversion,  ac¬ 
count  management,  secure  purchasing  and 
links  from  the  home  page  to  product  de¬ 
scriptions.  However,  retailers  must  supply 
their  own  Internet  access  provider. 

Logon  Sports,  Inc.,  an  online  sporting 
goods  store  with  3,700  products  from  80 
manufacturers,  has  just  signed  up  with 
3Dnet.  “Since  [3Dnet]  is  getting  a  15% 
commission  on  the  sales,  they  are  more 
motivated  to  keep  everything  current,” 
said  Jason  Tietjen,  Logon  Sports  president 
and  founder. 


Blooming  Cookies 


NOT  CRUMBLING 


Blooming  Cookies,  Flowers 
and  Baskets,  Inc.  in  Atlanta 
joined  MCI  Marketplace  in 
September  1995,  full  of  promise 
that  the  muscle  of  a  large  tele¬ 
com  player  such  as  MCI  would 
bring  exposure  and  marketing  ex¬ 
pertise  to  the  table. 

So  when  MCI  closed  Marketplace 
in  June,  Blooming  Cookies  started 
looking  at  other  retail  options  on 
the  Web.  First,  the  company 
changed  its  URL  from  wwwJnter- 
netmci.com/marketpiace/bioom- 
ing  to  www.bioomingcookies.com. 

"We  know  we  gained  some  new 
customers  and  increased  our  ex¬ 
posure  [via  the  MCI  mall],  but  our 
URL  was  so  outrageously  long 
that  many  people  couldn’t  find 


us,"  said  Ashley  Ghegan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Blooming  Cookies.  "The 
simplicity  of  the  Web  address  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  doing 
business  on  the  Internet." 

MCI  helped  it  start  the  transi¬ 
tion  by  calling  Internic  in  Hern¬ 
don,  Va.,  to  register  the  new  do¬ 
main  name.  But  Blooming  Cookies 
paid  to  register  the  new  name. 

"There  was  a  waiting  period  of 
one  day  for  the  search,  $100  to 
register,  and  it'll  be  $100  every 
two  years  to  maintain  the  classifi¬ 
cation,"  said  Kurt  Carter,  Bloom¬ 
ing  Cookies’  information  systems 
manager  and  president  of  Florist 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Ottawa,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  specializing  in  the  florist 
and  mail-order  gift  market. 


Tietjen  had  his  own  Web  site  from  Au¬ 
gust  1995  until  June  1996.  “We  were  do¬ 
ing  30  to  60  orders  per  week,  with  an  av¬ 
erage  ticket  item  of  $30,”  he  said.  “We  netted 
$80,000  in  that  10-month  period,”  he  said. 
Tietjen  said  he  liked  the  business  plan  and 
ordering  system  of  the  3Dnet  mall,  so  this 
fall  he  joined. 

However,  cybermalls  will  continue  to 
morph  in  upcoming  years,  according  to 
Marty  Tenenbaum,  chairman  of  Com- 
merceNet,  Inc.  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif  One 
form  likely  to  emerge  is  a  logical  rather  than 
physical  location.  “A  mall  of  the  future  is  a 
product  search  engine  that  has  learned  about 
you,”  Tenenbaum  said.  With  the  minimal 
overhead  in  no  physical  inventory,  no  build¬ 
ing  and  few  employees  relative  to  the  size 
of  the  business,  virtual  superstores  could 
succeed,  he  said. 

“Nobody  knows  the  exact  shape  of  things 
to  come.  It’s  changing  too  fast,”  Tenenbaum 
said.  “But  this  is  no  spectator  sport.  You 
have  to  jump  into  the  market.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  sit  by  and  watch.”  ■ 


GERBER  iS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  KINGSTON,  N.Y. 


Carter  is  studying 
benefit  vs.  cost  for- 
muias  for  outsourcing 
part  of  the  Web  site. 

One  iikely  scenario 
wouid  be  to  hire  an  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  provider  rather  than  leasing 
a  dedicated  iine.  Another  wouid 
be  to  outsource  a  piece  of  the 
Web  site  administration  or  hire  a 
Web  hosting  provider  for  partiai 
account  management. 

Carter  hopes  to  complete  the 
benefit  vs.  cost  studies  and  make 
a  decision  in  a  month.  Regardless, 
a  top  priority  is  to  ensure  that 
the  front-end  Web  site  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  back-end  ac¬ 
counting  and  database  system. 

Biooming  Cookies  is  a  PC  shop 


connected  via  an  Artisoft,  Inc. 
LANtastic  LAN.  It  has  no  Unix  ex¬ 
pertise,  so  when  order  data  came 
in  from  the  Sun  Microsystems, 
inc.  SPARCstation  with  propri¬ 
etary  software  MCi  provided,  the 
data  didn’t  integrate  with  the 
PCs.  Each  order  had  to  be  retyped 
in  ASCIi  format  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  back-end  order  entry  sys¬ 
tem.  As  a  result.  Blooming  Cook¬ 
ies  is  now  redesigning  its  order 
entry  form  with  an  interface  to 
the  back-end  system  to  enable 
front-  to  back-end  integration. 
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A  bimonthly  supplement  devoted  to 
the  issuesy  trends  and  technologies 
involved  with  distributed  computing 
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The  Computerworld  Retail  Journal  focuses  exclusively 
on  technology  for  retail  application.  This  special 
magazine  supplement  to  Computerworld  brings  you 
the  industry-relevant  information  you  need  as  you  move 
your  organization  to  an  enterprise-wide  distributed 
computing  model. 

Important  perspectives  for  both  IT  and 
business  management 

Computerworld’s  Retail  Journal  is  a  must  read  for  IT 
managers  and  business  management  involved  with 
technology  initiatives. 
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•  Technologies  and  solutions 
currently  available,  and 
being  developed,  that  are 
specifically  important  for 
retail  organizations. 

•  Real-world  examples  of 
how  successfully  these 
technologies  and  solutions 
link  with  the  business 
processes  and  corporate  goals. 

•  Insight  from  consultants/ 
thought  leaders  on  the 
management  issues  and 

challenges  encountered  with  implementation  of 
distributed  computing  in  this  business  industry. 
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perspective 


Breaking  Out  of  the  ROI  Mold 


By  keeping  top 
management 
attuned  to 
financial  and 
technical  risks, 
IT  executives  are 
not  confined  by 
the  original 
ROI  metrics. 


BY  TOM  FRIEDMAN 

Retail  IT  executives  un¬ 
dermine  critical  strate¬ 
gic  initiatives  when  they 
strictly  use  ROI  to  rationalize 
systems  investments.  Because 
data  warehousing  and  other 
strategic  projects  are  required 
to  compete  and  survive,  many 
IT  executives  argue  that  it  is 
foolhardy  to  focus  on  whether 
systems  will  have  a  precisely 
calculated  ROI. 

For  example,  data  warehous¬ 
ing  has  allowed  many  retailers 
to  leverage  their  operating 
data  through  ad  hoc  queries 
for  the  first  time.  By  facilitat¬ 
ing  queries  of  sales,  inven¬ 
tory,  receipts,  markdowns 
and  gross  margins,  retailers 
have  filled  an  intolerable 
gap  in  decision-making  capa¬ 
bilities.  But  views  differ 
on  counting  every  penny  in¬ 
vested  in  such  systems. 

Historically,  top  manage¬ 
ment  has  required  retail  IT  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  conduct  a  detailed 
analysis  for  all  strategic  initia¬ 
tives  —  still  the  modus 
operand!  at  most  retailers. 

“I  think  every  project  should 
either  be  accompanied  by  a 
[cost/benefit  analysis] 
or  by  a  qualitative  list 
of  strategic  benefits 
that  at  some  point 
translate  into  or  sup¬ 
port  the  achievement 
of  company  goals  or 
which  in  the  future  trans¬ 
late  into  hard  financial 
benefits,”  said  Brian  So- 
belman,  a  merchandising 
systems  executive  at  Bobs 
Stores,  a  36-store  soft 
goods  retailer  on  the  East 


Coast.  “Our  projects  do  not 
get  by  a  systems  steering  com¬ 
mittee  without  a  CBA.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  by  making  modest 
claims  about  better  (i.e.,  less 
costly)  markdown  decisions, 
we  justified  a  markdown  man¬ 
agement  system  with  payback 
in  12  to  18  months.” 

Writing  in  his  new  online 
forum  on  Retail  Info  Central 
(www.retail-info.com),  former 
Kmart  CIO  Dave  Carlson  ar¬ 
gued  that  it  is  unwise  to  put  a 
price  on  such  strategic  invest¬ 
ments:  “I  have  always  believed 
that  in  fact  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  systems  are  often  those 
which  are  strategic  and  by  def¬ 
inition  have  benefits  which  are 
not  well  understood.  I  suspect 
that  American  Airlines’  Sabre 
system  was  not  cost-justified 
but  still  changed  the  airline 
business  forever.” 

Carlson  has  argued  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  retail  IT  execu¬ 
tives.  For  example,  while  at 
Kmart,  he  gained  boardroom 
approval  for  the  first  multi¬ 
tasking  Unix  in-store  systems 
and  merchandise  data  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  industry. 

At  the  time,  many  IT  execu¬ 
tives  criticized  Kmart’s  aggres¬ 
sive  approach  to  systems  in¬ 
vestment.  But  views  have 
changed  because  many  retail¬ 
ers  require  advanced  systems 
to  compete  in  this  rapidly 
consolidating  industry. 

Another  leading  CIO  as¬ 
serted  that  retailers  should 
continue  to  conduct  ROI 
analyses  but  not  use  them  as 
the  sole  criterion  for  decision¬ 
making.  “Executives  make  key 
strategic  decisions  based  on 
insight  or  gut,”  said  Howard 


Edels,  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  the  1 ,200-store 
CVS  drug  store  chain.  “Then 
they  use  financial  numbers  to 
get  a  sense  of  cost  benefit.  But 
the  cost  will  only  guide  how 
they  will  proceed,  not  if  they 
will  stop.” 

Despite  these  diverse  opin¬ 
ions,  new  financial  and  soft¬ 
ware  practices  could  lead  re¬ 
tailers  away  from  traditional 
ROI  models.  For  example, 
Boston  University  professors 
are  testing  the  Options 
Model,  under  which  IT  exec¬ 
utives  evaluate  the  risks  of  sys¬ 
tems  investment  decisions  in 
the  evolution  of  a  system. 

By  keeping  top  management 
attuned  to  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  risks,  IT  executives  are 
not  confined  by  the  original 
ROI  metrics.  Rather,  they  are 
measured  by  broad-based, 
thorough  IT  planning  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  execution.  This  lets 
them  leverage  and  build  on 
top  management  support  for 
systems  investments. 

Even  with  the  arrival  of  new 
attitudes  and  financial  models, 
IT  executives  will  always  have 
difficulty  arguing  for  strategic 
investments.  But  the  dynamic, 
short-term  nature  of  retailing 
requires  them  to  move  their 
top  management  away  from 
unrealistic  ROI  practices.  ■ 

FRIEDMAN  IS  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER  OF  THE  NEWTON, 
MASS.-BASED  "RETAIL  SYSTEMS 
ALERT"  NEWSLETTER.  HE  CAN  BE 
REACHED  AT 
(617)  527-4626 
OR  TFRIED- 
MANfiRETAIL- 
SYSTEMS.COM. 
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The  good  news  about  our 
Web-deployable  software  is  that  you  can 
set  up  an  office  anywhere. 


Lawson  Software. 

(The  bad  news  is,  we  mean  anywhere.) 


LAWSON  INSIGHT™ 


Business  Management  System  makes 


networking  new  locations  and  remote  or  mobile  employees  as 


simple  as  adding  browser  software.  End  users  will  have  instantaneous  access 


to  our  world-class  financials,  human  resources,  procurement  and  supply  chain  process 


suites  without  sacrificing  functionality.  And,  for  the  first  time,  Mac  and  PC  workstations  can  access  the  same 


databases.  All  this,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  wide-area  network.  And  our  open  licensing  policy  lets  you  migrate 


through  future  technological  changes  and  upgrades  without  additional  licensing  fees.  LAWSON  INSIGHT.  Heaiuse  the  future  euii't  truit. 


can't  I  keep  my  best  selling  items  in  stock?" 

Why 

can't  I  find  the  right  mix  of  products  for  my  customers?" 

"Why 

am  I  not  gaining  greater  mindshare 
with  my  customers?" 


With  tough  questions  like  these,  you  can't  afford 

to  make  the  wrong  database  decision. 

The  retail  business  is  filled  with  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  lightning  quick. 
And  you're  always  the  first  person  to  hear  about  them.  That's  why  you  need  to  have 
faster,  better  solutions  to  keep  your  company  competitive  and  your  customers  happy. 

Informix  is  leading  the  way  with  database  technology  solutions  that  allow  you  to 
support  your  retail  business  from  headquarters  down  to  the  point  of  sale. 

We  understand  that  data  is  crucial  to  maintaining  a  competitive  edge.  With  our 
Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture™,  your  company  can  manage  customer  information, 
product  inventory  and  competitive  data  faster  and  more  effectively.  Informix  also 
enables  you  to  manage  a  wide  range  of  rich  data  types  such  as  video,  images,  and 
Web  pages  all  in  a  single,  integrated  database  —  a  powerful,  scalable,  easy  to  use 
database  that  can  grow  with  your  business. 

Informix  partners  with  the  leading  retail  industry  application  developers  to  provide 
the  most  comipetitive  solutions  from  corporate  administration,  data  v/arehousing  and 
distribution,  to  merchandising.  Web-based  marketing,  and  store  operations. 


That's  why  4  of  the  5  top  retailers  in  the  U.S.  bet  their  business  on  Informix.  Find  out 
how  we  can  help  add  your  company 
to  the  list.  Call  us  at  1-800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  66  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 

http://www.informix.com. 
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Why 


can't  I  keep  my  best  selling  items  in  stock?" 


Why 


can't  I  find  the  right  mix  of  products  for  my  customers?" 


fi 


Why 


am  I  not  gaining  greater  mindshare 
with  my  customers?" 


With  tough  questions  like  these,  you  can't  afford 

to  make  the  wrong  database  decision. 

The  retail  business  is  filled  with  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  lightning  quick, 
And  you're  always  the  first  person  to  hear  about  them.  That's  why  you  need  to  have 
faster,  better  solutions  to  keep  your  company  competitive  and  your  customers  happy. 

Informix  is  leading  the  way  with  database  technology  solutions  that  allow  you  to 
support  your  retail  business  from  headquarters  down  to  the  point  of  sale. 

We  understand  that  data  is  crucial  to  maintaining  a  competitive  edge.  With  our 
Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture™,  your  company  can  manage  customer  information, 
product  inventory  and  competitive  data  faster  and  more  effectively.  Informix  also 
enables  you  to  manage  a  wide  range  of  rich  data  types  such  as  video,  images,  and 
Web  pages  all  in  a  single,  integrated  database  —  a  powerful,  scalable,  easy  to  use 
database  that  can  grow  with  your  business. 

Informix  partners  with  the  leading  retail  industry  application  developers  to  provide 
the  most  competitive  solutions  from  corporate  administration,  data  warehousing  and 
distribution,  to  merchandising,  Web-based  marketing,  and  store  operations. 

That's  why  4  of  the  5  top  retailers  in  the  U.S.  bet  their  business  on  Informix.  Find  out 
how  we  can  help  add  your  company 
to  the  list.  Call  us  at  1-800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  66  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 
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